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FEATURE WRITING 


Unburdened by the press release, feature 
stories are unique, creative and about many 
different topics. 


WHAT IS A FEATURE? 


Features are easiest defined by what they 
are not. They are not news stories; not focused 
on presenting a series of facts in order of 
importance. That isn’t to say that they aren’t 
fact-based, but the rules regarding their struc- 
ture are ambiguous at best. The features 
umbrella takes in a number of story types, 
including profiles, analyses and investigative 
reports. A feature can be hard-hitting or rela- 
tively light in tone. 


Some features are timely, like a story 
about the live land mines that remain buried 
in spite of a ban on their production and use. 
Others, like a feature on the owner of a local 
business or a community leader, are relatively 
timeless. 


Feature ideas are everywhere. Think 
about the topics that interest you and what is 
currently happening with them. Listen to 
people around you: what are they talking 
about? Try to find a new angle on an old 
story; illuminate something nobody has ever 
looked at. 


Features can take many different forms. 
You could write a personal account of that 
night you spent in the drunk tank, or a pro- 
file on a student who is picketing a bank 
because their student loan is messed-up. No 
idea is too crazy or too boring. There is always 
a new spin on a saturated topic, you just have 
to be willing to dig. 


GRAB THE READER 


Newspaper features are generally 800 to 
1300 words. Their length allows for story 
development, i.e. no inverted pyramid. 
(Those not in journalism need not worry 
about this warning). The idea is to grab the 
reader and keep them hooked until the end. 
Though it isn’t necessary to have an ending 
to your piece, you should find an effective way 
to complete the cycle of information. Don’t 
try to sum up everything you’ve already said. 
Instead, find a good quote or something that 
ties the piece up nicely and connects it to the 
beginning. Make your story have a logical 
flow of information. 


You should be creative, provocative, infor- 
mative and stimulating. People should either 
learn something or be entertained (writers 
who do both are masters of the craft). Use a 
gripping image, salient anecdote or a teasing 
first line to hook the reader at the beginning 
of your story, then develop the topic with well- 


researched facts and figures to illustrate the 
point. Though the writing is very important, 
you have to do the research, otherwise what 
the heck are you gonna write about? 


SIDEBARS 


Adding a separate box of information to 
supplement the story is also something to 
think about. Find out how many people 
spend a night in the drunk tank in a year, 
or the number of students receiving loans 
from various banks. People hate being 
overloaded with figures in a story — it 
makes their eyes glaze over and results in 
turned pages. So either pepper the numbers 
and stats throughout your story in an 
unobtrusive manner, or condense them in a 
sidebar. 


Feature writing can be daunting at first, 
because the stories tend to be long and in- 
depth. But that’s their charm, too. You can 
spend more time on a feature and really sink 
your teeth into it, unlike a news story, which 


is in and out of your hands much faster. So 


relax and enjoy the ride — feature practice 
makes feature perfect. 


CHOOSE YOUR 
WORDS WISELY 


The Link strives to print progressive material, 
and it’s important to realize that the words you choose 
for your stories are as important as the subjects you 
discuss. 

The careful choice of words should not be mis- 
taken as political correctness or dismissed as seman- 
tics. The words you use make a difference. Just as we 
aim to raise people’s consciousness with the stories we 
do, we have a responsibility to do the same thing with 
the language we use as writers and editors. It’s easy to 
think we're doing a good enough job by including 
stories in the paper that most other papers wouldn’t 
even write. But part of writing progressive material is 
using language that is inclusive and sensitive. 


IT’S THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WRITING 
“Twelve of Concordia’s handicapped were invited 
to speak to the Rector last week about 
accessibility on campus.” 
and 
“Twelve Concordia students with disabilities 
were invited to speak to the Rector last week 
about accessibility on campus.” 
or 
“Sparklers is a group for Concordia’s elderly.” 
and 
“Sparklers is a group of Concordia students 
who are seniors.” 


The idea is to put people first, and not to identify 
people by their differences. Many journalists de- 
humanize people they are writing about by writing 
“the disabled” or “the elderly” instead of “people with 
disabilities,” “older adults” or “seniors.” 

Think about the connotations of referring to a 
sexual abuse victim versus a survivor of sexual abuse. 
Such language serves to further marginalize already 
marginalized people and reduces the value of the cov- 
erage of often-ignored groups. Words should empow- 
er instead of victimize people. 


The Link is Concordia’s independent newspaper. 

It was founded in 1980 upon the merger 

of the Georgian of Sir George Williams University, 
and Loyola News of Loyola College. 

We are always looking for writers, editors, 
photographers, artists, designers and all sorts 
of creative thinkers to contribute to the paper. 

If you'd like to get involved, drop by the office 
Or give us a Call, and we'll put you to work. 
Most of Canade's best journalists got their start 
at student papers. Why not you? 


Staff meetings every Friday at 4 p.m. 
at the Link office, room 649 in Concordia's 
Hall Building. Everyone is welcome. 
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